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Not long ago my attention was attracted, in a town in the middle-west, to 
a watchguard an acquaintance was wearing. It was composed of a number 
of shell beads, and what appeared to be joints of red pipe clay, strung upon a 
cord. Llrightly guessed that he had adopted a watchguard of this home- 
made appearance in order to introduce himself to the attention of any person 


isthe a penchant for Indian relics, (for that was his special hobby,) and to 


show him that I recognized the materials he had used, Iasked him the rath- 


er conventional question, ‘‘Where did you get all that wampum?”’ He ans- — 


wered, that if I would accompany him tohis house he would show me more 
wampum than I had ever seen beforein my whole life. I accepted his invi- 
tation, and he was as good as his word. And not confining himself to wam- 
pum, he showed me, as the further contents of his house, the finest private 
collection of Indian relics I had ever seen, a collection that would have been 


the pride of any public museum. And he answered the question I had asked 


by telling me of the exploration of an Indian mound in the neighborhood, in 
which he had participated, his share of the spoils being the wampum I saw 
strung upon cords and hanging in festoons about his room. 

Our discussion at that time led me to further investigations of the subject 
of wampum, and revealed serious difficulties in the way of accepting the pop- 
ularly received notion that wampum was the ‘‘money,’’ the ‘*currency,’’ the 
‘legal tender,’’ of the aboriginal races in America. There is, itis true,a 
logical basis for such a theory, but it is dependent upon a definition of mon- 
ey which might not be accepted as ultimate. It would be such a definition 
as would include furs, or any other commodity the Indians exchanged for 


wampum. 
The use of wampum among the Indians antedates, we know not how long 


a time, their knowledge of money or of anything but the crudest kind of com- 


merce, that of barter. It was but natural for the English colonists to infer, 
from the high regard with which shell beads were held among the Indians, 
that they were money. So the colonists began in 1627 to use them as money, 
made wampum legal tender and continued to use it as such until 1661. By 
that time the Indians had partially fallen into the colonists’ habit of look- 
ing atit, and so it continued in use as currency in small transactions for 
three-quarters of a century, longer in New York than in New England. In 
1693 the value of the beads was recognized in the definite rates of a New 
York ferry company. But this treatment of wampum by the white colon- 
ists as money, founded as it undoubtedly was, upon erroneous ideas of the 
Indians, their social organizations, and the grade of civilization to which 
they had attained, has no bearing whatever upon the question, ‘‘What were 
the original uses of wampum among the Indians, before they were in the 
least influenced by the white colonists?”’ 

According to tradition, to the Naragansetts belongs the honor of invent- 
ing wampum. The term is often applied indiscriminately to shell beads, but 
more specifically to the small cylindrical variety when strung or otherwise 
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’ ested: fastened or woven together in belts or collars. The‘beads them- 
elves are of two principal colors, the darker colored or black ones having the 
greater value. They are generally about a quarter of an inch in length 
nd of somewhat less diameter. In New England they. were known at first 
a as Wampumpeag, Wamponpeage, Peag, Wompam and Wampum. ‘The 
a) Putch knew them as Seawan, Sewant, Seawant and Zeewant. The Vir- 
jans gave to different varieties the names of Peak, Ronoak, or Roenoke, 
d Runtees. Some of these names would seem to have originated with the 
e © olonists, though the word eae is probably of Indian origin, either 
- Iroquois or Algonkin. 
The process of manufacturing beads by the Indians was necessarily slow, 
ith their crude implements. The colonists were quick to devise improved. 
nethods by which the demand for wampum could be supplied. And one of 
he first evidences we have that wampum was not originally regarded as. 
noney by the Indians, is their attitude towards these facilities for supplying 
jhem with articles so greatly in demand. So far from resenting the manu- 
acture of wampum by the white colonists, as a counterfeiting of their tribal 
urrency, they accepted it with high regard, and readily brought their furs to 
xchange for the beads. 
The colonial manufacture began at Albany, New York, where it was found 
» be exceedingly profitable. The Dutch introduced the lathe into its manu- 
acture, perforated the shells with exactness, perfected the beads in form 
d polished them, and so obtained a monopoly of the trade. Later the 
ighborhood of Hackensack, New Jersey, became the center of the wam- 
m manufacture, which seventy or eighty years ago continued to be one of 
e chief industries of the Hackensack valley. It was undertaken by a fam- 
of Scotchmen, ‘and remained with them for four generations and consider- 
ably beyond the time when the other manufacturers discontinued their 
work. John Jacob Astor wasa patron of the Scotchmen. He bought the 
. “beads they made, and sent expeditions across the plains witha full supply of’ 
aah ‘moons, hair pipes” and wampum, which was profitably traded off for furs. 
cr he manufacturers realized their best business times from 1835 to 1850, when 
they had: among their customers fur dealers in cities farther west. During 
those years the annual ‘output of the establishment was a million of black 
‘beads, besides white beads, ‘‘moons” and “hair pipes.’ The ‘moons’ were 
used in sets of three or five, of different sizes, but having acommon center 
; hen ‘sewed on the Indian clothing. The “‘hair pipes”’ have the appearance 
, lay pipe stems, but are thicker in the middle than at the ends. 
aes. he war of 1861 checked the wampum industry. But it was a change in 
the gastronornic habits of the New Yorker that wrought the saddest havoc 
| ie the business of the enterprising Scotchmen of the Hackensack valley. 
O Only young clams are in demand at New York restaurants, so that clams are 
nol nger permitted to attain to sufficient size to provide shells best adapted 
mpum making. The purpletint near the hinge of the large quahog 
am makes the most desirable beads. For the ‘‘moons’’ the conch shell is 
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valuable, as the Indians permit the pink tint which that supplies on moons. 
Conch shells, however, are expensive. Whereas, in former days the shrewd 
Scotchmen traded in clams. Their sloops brought clams to their neighbors, 
who bought, paid for, and ate the clams and left the shells to the wampum 
makers. And it is significant that, though it must be admitted the Indians 
have no longer need of wampum as money, yet it was claimed by the Hacken- 
sack manufacturers as late as ten years ago, that there was still a demand 
for the beads, and that, had they the requisite shells, they could still sells an- 
nually five thousand dollars worth of wampum. : 

It must be borne in mind that when colonial writers state that the New 
England Indians ‘‘ hung strings of money about theirnecks and wrists, 
as also upon the necks and wrists of their wives and children;’’ and go on to 
tell of girdles made of this ‘‘money, sometimes to the value of £10 or more,’’ 
they are writing after the colonists themselves had fixed: a monetary value 
upon the beads. Such statements, therefore, so far from furnishing evidence 
that the Indians regarded wampum as money, they rather indicate that the 
primary purpose of wampum was personal adornment. That such use was 
made of it by the Indians, men, women and children, is abundantly proved. 
The large quantity of the beads found in Indian burial places, proves their 
primary use as personal ornaments rather than as money; and indicates like- 

. wise that wampum had certain functions to perform in the religious exercises 
of the Indians, to describe which would extend this paper beyond its proper 
limits. 

Another important use to which wampum was put among the Indians was 
what is called the Mnemonic. It is generally admitted that the beads were 
strung and woven into belts for this purpose. And this is in itself destruc- 
tive of the theory that the beads were regarded by the Indians as money. It 
is scarcely to be conceived that the Indians would have withdrawn money 
from circulation, woven it into belts, let us say six feet long and four inches 
wide, presenting different designs, with the intention of preserving perma- 
nent records. 

It is asserted that there was no intrinsic significance in a wampum belt or 
collar. It was;not understood except by the memory of those to whom or by 
whom it was delivered. The designs formed by the different colored beads 
were pictographic or ideographic. Hence they required an interpreter And 
we are assured that the Iroquois had a ‘‘Keeper of Wampum,” who was not a 
treasurer, as would have been the case had the wampum been money, but. 
whose duty it was, on certain occasions, to take the belts from the store- 
house and publicly recite the history and significance of each belt. 


Some of the belts or strings, however, must have had an intrinsic meaning. 


As, for example, the string of black beads sent around to notify various set- 


tlements of the death of a Chief; and such belts as were made the medium of: 
communication in summoning a council or as the sacro-sanct of the possessor - 


in journeying from tribe to tribe. 


Among a number of more or less famous wampum belts, evidently made for- 
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the preservation of records of treaties, they are best suited to illustrate this 
use of wampum, is that now in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society: It consists of eighteen rows of beads strung upon cords of sinew or 

_ vegetable fibre, interwoven with strips of buckskin. The black beads are so 
arranged as to form the figures of two persons with joined heads, near the 
centre of the belt. On either side of this central design are diagonal bands 
of black and white. This belt is known as the ‘‘Penn Belt.’ and is commemor- 
ative of the celebrated treaty of William Penn with the Indians under the 

. elm at Shackamaxon in 1682. It was presented to the Historical Society in 
in 1857 by. a great grandson of William Penn, in the belief that it was the 
original belt delivered to his famous ancestor at the time of the treaty. And 
there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE COINS OF REPUBLICAN ROME. 


[GEO. F. HEATH, M. D.] 


ANTONIA.—continued. 
No. 132.—As Antony, no doubt, chose his best and bravest. soldiers for his 
-pretorian cohort, his most active, adventurous and watchful for his speculat- 
ive cohort, so did he choose from his ablest naval forces to make up his Leg* 
ion XVII CLASSICAE. Classicae—of the fleet, being the surname of this 
legion. - 
No. 133.—ANTIQVAE. This was the appelation given to the I and XII 
legions, but for just what reason is uncertain. 
No. 134.—Legion X VIII Lybicae, Legion XX Hispanicae are inscriptions 
on some others of the legionary coins of Antony. No doubt those legions 


were serving in these parts of the republic at the time the coins were struck 
_ for them. 


These coins were all struck between 38 and 32 B. C. and were the last of the 
true Consular Coinage. In B. C. 30 both Antony and Cleopatra died and the 


_ empire was established a little later, of -the wearers of the Roman purple 


that followed, Caligula was a grandson of Antony, and the Gordians were 


also his direct decendents. 


AURELIA. 
This was the plebian family of Sabine Bae and many noted names have 


been handed down to us. 
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No. 1385. Obverse,—The galeated head of Rome to right. The denarial 
mark X behind M(arcus) A VRELI(us) ROMA. 

Reverse.—Mars, naked, ina rapid war chariot drawn by two horses to 
right. On his left arm is a shield and his right is in the act of throwing a 
spear. Beneath the horses: SCA VRI and inexergue below L(ucius), LIC(inius), 
CN(eius), DOM(itius). 

This is a common denarius struck about 92 B. C.° 

No. 136. Obverse: The wing helmeted head of Pallas to right ornament- 
ed with ear rings and necklace. The denarial mark behind. In front 
COTTA. " 

Reverse. Hercules in a rapid biga drawn by two centaurs to right, each 
centaur a branch in left hand. Beneath, M(arcus) AVRELI(us), ROMA. _ 

This coin was struck in the last days of the republic and the design of, the 
reverse is supposed to have been suggested by a Greek medal of Horreum, a , 
town in Epirus, taken by the Romans. 4 

No. 137. Obverse: The bearded head of Vulcan, isureaten and crowned 
by a pileus, a garland surrounds the whole. Behind the head a star and BRL 
of blacksmith’s pincers. In front, a mint letter. 

Reverse: An eagle with extended wings stands on a thnnderbolt, beneath 
which is L(ucius) COT(ta). A garland surrounds the whole. 

This is a common coin struck B.C. 90. Vulcan was the tutelar god of Lipari 
and this coin was, no doubt, struck to commorate the taking of the place by 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 


AVTRONIA. 


This was a consular family, but whether patrican or plebian is not known. 
Only one coin, a rare denarius, is ascribed to it. 

No. 138. Obverse: The wing helmeted head of Pallas with ear rings and 
necklace to right, X at nape of neck. 
Reverse: The Dioscuri galloping with lances couched to right. Beneath 

‘the horses, in monogram, AVTR(onius). Inexergue below, ROMA. 
This coin was struck about 66 B.C. Very little is known of the family. 
Paetus was a surname aud means cross eyed or one who squints. 4 


AXIA or AXSIA. 


A plebian family of Rome to which eight varieties of coins are ascriped: 
the silver being common. The surname was Naso Appinus, given, preva, 
because the first of the family wore a large nose. 

No. 139. Obverse: A helmeted female head adorned with sprigs of laurel — 
to right, NASO. 

Reverse. Diana in a short dress standing in a rapid war chariot drawn by 
two stags toright. In her right hand she holds a venabulum or hunting 
spear, and in her left the reins. Three dogs are in the field, one beneath the 
stags and two following behind. In “exergue L)ucius) AXSIVS Li(ucii) 
F(ilius). 

Another rarety of this coin has the taser fate in obverse: NASO S(enatus) 
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C(onsulto) and back of the bust X VII. cre 

There has been some question regarding the portrait of the obverse. Some 
holding that it is a male portrait and is intended to represent Mars, and give 
these reasons for it: absence of ear rings and necklace, the set features and — 
the thick throat. These specimens were struck late in the republic, and 
from the absence of the word ‘‘Roma”’ are supposed to have come from the 
Panormus mint. 

AVFIDIA. 


A plebian family which derived its name from the river Aufidius, on which 
at Cannae, so many Romans were slaughtered. Two varieties of coins. are 
known. 

No. 140. Obverse:. The wing helmeted head of Roma or Pallas to: Hent. 
Behind, X VI; in front, R VS(tiocus). 

Reverse: Jupiter fulminans ina rapid quadriga to right. In his right 
hand he brandishes a thunderbolt and in his left a wand. Beneath the 
horses, M(arcus) A V F(idius) and in the exergue, ROMA. 

A die variety has the denarial mark at rae nape of the neck on the ob- 
verse, otherwise the same. 

These pieces are archaic in appearance and may have been struck very 
early in the denarial history of Rome, or, perhaps, about 220B.C. No 
members of the family attained distinction, as faras weknow, until Cn Au- 
fidius Orestes attained the Consulate in B. C. 71. 


ARRIA. 


A plebian family in the descent from Q. Arrius, a tribune of the plebians, 
and which produced men of note, both under the republic and later under the 
empire. Seven varieties of coins in gold, silver and brass are ascribed to it, 
all of which are more or less rare. The brass are all colonial and were struck 
in Corinth. 

No. 141. Obverse: A youthful male head, to right, bare and with light 
beard. M(ar cus) ARRIVS SECVNDVS. 

Reverse: A hasta pura orspear between a laurel garland and a lighted 
altar. 

Just who this M. Arrius Secundus was will always be a matter of specu- 
lation. The first mention of the name in Roman history was about a hun- 
dred years before our era. It isalso noted that a Quintus Arrius was pretor, B. 
C. 72, and that he defeated Crixius, the chief of the slaves, killing some 20,- 
000 of them, and that later, he, himself, suffered defeat from Sparticus and 
his band of gladiators *% 


[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GUN MONEY OF JAMES II. AND THE CAUSES OF ITS ISSUE.* 


[CHARLES PRYER. | 


Before considering the coins themselves, let ius look at the causes that 
brought the monarch of so powerful and wealthy a nation as Great Britain so 


_ low as to require a base coinage to be struck, to defray the necessities of his 
; campaigns and give his half-clothed ERECT even the semblance of a,stipend 


so justly their due. _ 
The Pleasure-loving but popular Charles II had passed away, with that 


_ famous apology to his courtiers and attendants for the length of time he took 


in doing so, and austere and bigoted James had ascended to the throne. He 


was already past middle life and diligent, methodical, fond of business, but 


inclined to be narrow, tyrannical and unforgiving. His first act! was proba- 
bly the most politic and popular of his reign: It was a speech to his council and 


‘a manifesto to his subjects, promising to defend their libertiesand the consti- 
- tution of his realm. Had these promises been strictly kept we probably 
~ would have had no gun money, and the descendants of the Stuarts would still 


occupy the throne of their ancestors. But this was not to be. Searcely had he 
firmly seated himself upon the throne when he was called to put down the 


rebellion raised by his nephew, the gallant but unfortunate Duke of Mon- 


mouth. 

James’ love of,order and method procured for him the most efficient navy 
and the best army of its size in Europe... He took personal supervision of 
every war ship that was built and from his inspection they were much more 


pi honestly and ably constructed than any of the vessels then afloat. His army 


consisted of forty thousand of the best drilled and officered troops in Europe, 
but alas for him, they were not used in defense of his crown. 

Whether the sovereign intentionally and premeditatedly entrenched upon 
the liberties of his people, to enlarge his own prerogative and establish his 
faith as that of the state, or whether he only wanted to put both creeds upon 
an equal footing, it is difficult to say; but his tyrannical manner and the 
lack of tact in his mode of government, produced effects of his possibly over 
suspicious subjects, that might have been avoided. 

_ Already did AADOTA begin to be heard that the Prince of Orange, who had 
‘married James’ daughter Mary, might be invited over to settle matters, and 
even Louis of France sent the king several letters of warning; going so far as 
to offer him armed assistance. 


*Transactions of the American Numismatic and Archeological Society. 
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So things went on. and suspicion and hatred grew into overt acts, and 
William was actually invited to land upon the island. James sent the Earl 
of Dartsmouth with his navy to watch the Prince, but Orange sailed at the 
close of a severe storm and thus evaded the English, reaching Torbay where 
he landed, just in time for Dartmouth, who was pursuing, to see his topmasts. 
disappear as he entered the harbor. 

The king, foiled by sea, now sent his army, headed by his most trusted 
officers, to drive out the invaders, but treason also had even entered the ranks 
of this supposed faithful body. While James was in person with the troops 
he was crushed by the’desertion-of Cornbury, Churchill, Grafton, the flower 
of his nobility and the ablest of his leaders. Only one remained faithful to 
the crown—Lewis Duras, Earl of Feversham. He alone could not stem the 
tide of disaster, and the king, at first very anxious to fight the invader at 
once, now reluctantly withdrew his army towards the capital, not knowing 
at what moment it might entirely melt away. Yet one more blow. Even 
James’ daughter, Anne, and her husband, George of Denmark, deserted to 
the enemy, and the poor monarch was left almost without a trusty supporter. 
' Whatever may be our opinions about the acts and character of James, it is. 


hard to refrain from pitying him at this period. The great and powerful 


monarch of yesterday, surrounded by his courtiers and flatterers, at the head 
of a most brilliant army, the terror of Europe, to-day deserted, forsake n 
even by his own children—a foreign invader upon his soil, with scarce a place 
of refuge left him. Is it to be wondered at that he sought safety in that 
flight which is so much condemned by many of his most strenuous adherents? 
Can the courage of him who had so often proved it, in his youth, now be 
questioned, as it often has been done? Old, decrepit, alone, with the history 
of his martyred father before him, could we expect the dash ofa Rupert at. 
sixty, the vigor of a Dundee, without a single follower to trust? That he 
probably made a mistake in leaving the country we do not pretend to deny, 
but it seems to us that he actedas most men would have done, particularly an 
old one. 

We will not follow his life at the French court during the next few months, 
but simply state he received every respect due.toa visiting sovereign, 
instead of the contempt and suspicion a poor exile might have expected. 

During this time Ireland had refused to acknowledge the Prince of Orange, 
now William III, as their sovereign, and under Richard Hamilton, the Earl 
(afterwards Duke of Tyrconnel), of the gallant Sarsfield, they raised the 


standard of the Stuarts and detied all the efforts of the conquering prince to — 


subdue them. During this time the old king had not been inactive, but bid- 
ding the hospitable shores of France farewell, he crossed the channel to Ire- 
land with some few troops, loaned by Louis under Count de Lauzun, and a 
number of cannon presented also by the French sovereign—and possibly 
those from which the money was made were among this lot, though as we 
proceed further we will perceive that it is even somewhat doubtful if many 
guns were actually used at all. 
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The king, upon landing in his own dominions, proceeded to Dublin, where 
he was received with great enthusiasm, and, ,tter putting his little army 


in order, proceeded with it to the scene of war. But about this time another 


actor came upon the field of operations, William’s lieutenant, one of the 
greatest captains of the day, the Marshal Schomberg, landed with a con- 
siderable force and at once took command in the name. of the Prince. The 
siege of Londonderry had already been raised by James, and the two armies 


approached, the one led by the best military ability in Europe, disciplined 
and thoroughly equipped, the other by an old king, a duke also in the decline 


of years, who, though.a shrewd.and able statesman, was not, and never pre- 
tended to be, a soldier. Richard Hamilton and Col. Sarsfield, however, 
somewhat restored the equilibrium. : 

Although the condition of their army was vastly inferior, with the excep- 
tion of the few French regulars led by the Count de Lauzun, James boldly 
offered the Marshal battle on several occasions, but that officer refused a 


_ general engagement.: In the skirmishes the royalists were usually successful, 


and the army of Schomberg became greatly reduced from constant bush 
fighting and sickness, and as the autumn faded into winter it found them 
still inactive in a fortified camp suffering from disease, caused by want of 
proper food and protection. About this time James also went into winter 
quarters at Dublin. The army of the Marshal finally had to desert their 
camp and cross the channel, a wreck of the gallant force that had come to 
crush the little island into submission. | 

This had been a very depressing season for the Prince. His army had been 
almost annihilated without striking a single blow; the terror and admiration 


in which the great Schomberg had hitherto been held by the enemy, was re- 
duced almost to contempt; and what was worse, the confidence of his own 


troops in their invincible leader had been much shaken. James and~his 


Z _ party on the other hand were much elated; they had with a few raw levies 


and their French allies practically subdued the country, and held in check 
one of the greatest leaders at the head of a well furnished army. 

The army of the king quartered in the city. did not improve its time by 
proper training as well as it might, for although Hamilton and Sarsfield 
made a very efficient body of cavalry, the infantry soon degenerated into 
something little more effective than a mob. It was about this time that. 
James began to feel the want of money to pay his soldiers with, and as he 
could no longer subsist them on the country, being a friendly province, he 
was soon reduced to the greatest necessiy. — 

At this time the idea of striking the ‘‘gun money’? was formulated and 
soon carried into execution. Macaulay speaks of this coinage in this some- 


-. what derogatory way: ‘‘Old pots, kettles, pans, door: knobs, knockers and old 


pieces of ordnance, long past use, were carried to the mint, and in a short 
time these lumps of base metal were nominally worth £1,000,000 sterling, but. 
really worth only about one sixtieth of that sum. A royal edict made these 
pieces legal tender in all cases whatsoever. A mortgage for a thousand 
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ponds was cleared off by a bag of counters made out of old kettts: a 

The various varieties of this coinage are best shown by exhibiting the 
pieces themselves. They were in denominations of crowns, half-crowns, shil- 
lings and sixpences. . All, or nearly all, the coins bear not only the year, but 
the month in which they were struck upon them, and there are. a number of 
varieties of all the denominations. 'The metal of the kettles, pots,- etc., not 
always being the same, the color of the coins are often different, and the dots, 
contractions, etc., in the'dies vary materially. It would hardly be interest- 
ing to you for me to attempt to describe the pieces accurately, as you can bet- 
ter satisfy yourselves by looking at the specimens before you. ; 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Frossard for a silver half-crown of Gun Mon- 
ey, which, although not positively unique, is very rare, and the only one of 
the denomination. we have ever seen in that metal. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Wright for a number of specimens; among others 
a gold one. : 

The general types are, crown; king on horseback, laureated in armour with 
drawn sword and a long sash flying behind, reverse, four shields with crown 
in the center; half-crowns, shillings and sixpences have two sceptres in sal- 
tiere behind a crown between ‘‘J. R;’? above the crown are numerals desig- 
nating value, and beneath, instead of a mounted cavalier, has a sinister 
laureated bustof the King with the usual inscription, ‘‘Jacobus II, Dei 
Gratia.”’ 

The edict was issued for the first striking of these coins in June; 1689, and 
agents were appointed to collect all the. metal suitable for the purpose they 
could find. They applied principally to the commanders of all forts, gar- 
risons and posts to forward to them all guns past use, or other articles of sim- 
ilar metal that might be coined in His Majesty’s mints. . 

The replies to these commands from some of the officers are amusing. One, 
for instance, says: ‘‘I send ten damaged cannon, several cracked bells and 
various other articles, amounting in all to six tons. As the roads are very 
deep (I presume he means with mud) it may be some time-before they reach 
you. Besides all this I send you two pounds of pure pewter.’ Another 
writes: ‘‘If His Majesty wiil only: condemn some bells in the town whose 
tones are very harsh, I think he could get considerable metal.”’ 

The total value—or I should say nominal value—of the coins, the metal-for 
which was collected in this way, was £1,596,799. Of course the actual value 
was, as Lord Macaulay says, about one-sixtieth of this. 

There were two mints in use in Ireland at this time striking these pieces— 
one in the Deanery House at Limerick and the other in Chapel Street, Dub- 
lin. Both were kept fully occupied, and when, finally, no more old pots, ket= 
tles and guns were forthcoming, James issued another edict diminishing the 
weight and causing a large portion of the money to be coined in smaller 
- pieces. Now, for the first time, crowns’ appeared, and most of them were 
simply the larger and earlier half-crowns struck over, and frequently show 
marks of the old impression. 
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A few proof crowns in silver are still extant. Proof sixpences in silver 


~ oceurin July and September, 1689, and January and February, 1690, and in 
_ gold in February, 1690. The gold is extremely rare and silver by no means 
common. The varieties of all these coins are many, so comparatively com- 


mon, others extremely rare. For instance, the shillings with 7 ber, 1689, and 
May, 1690; also those with 9 ber and a castle under the bust of King. 


| We will now glance at how this money was received by the king’s loyal 


subjects in the good towns where it was first struck and circulated, and then 
see how the king maintained the army with it. Although always known as. 
“Gun ‘‘Money’’ in England, James himself in his edict calls it ‘‘necessity 
money and promises to redeem it at his good pleasure. So it appears to take 
very nearly the form as our paper money, except indeed that it was a forced 
loan, redeemable only at his good pleasure. It might bea little difficult to 


_ tell when his good pleasure would be. If we claim it took the form of a note, 
it would be somewhat difficult to say when one might protest it. Now some- 


body writing in Dublin at the time, says: ‘‘the shopkeepers objected at first 


to take their brass half crowns ‘at their full value (probably meaning face 
value), but they soon got used to them and things went on as usual, except 


among the foreign merchants, who would not take them at all. 

The gun money coins may:be divided into two general classes, the first. 
series being the large coins, when the metal was comparatively plenty, and 
the second series when they were reduced in size, owing to the scarcity of 
copper and brass. 

The spring of 1690 opened with not very bright prospects for the king, for 


: the Prince of Orange had landed on the island with a large force and the 


Marshal Schomberg was his second in command; so James was likely to meet: 


his rival and son-in-law face to face, at the head of an army far superior to 


his own, both in numbers and equipment. The leaders were ,perhaps more - 


evenly balanced, for it is doubtful if William could bring into the field a 


cavalry commander equal to Hamilton;.and Sarsfield, had he been entrusted 


with sufficient authority might have excelled even the waning talents of 


Schomberg. The great difficulty in the army of James was with the infant- 
ry, which were poorly disciplined and indifferently led by the Duke of Tyr- 


-connel, who though a man of unquestionable courage, was no soldier. 


The principal event of the campaign of 1690 was the well known Battle of 
the Boyne. Towards the close of June, James retreated to a strong position 


onthe above named river and offered battle. William arrived on the oppo- 


site bank on the night of June 30th, and on the following day crossed the 


river in the face of the enemy. The Irish infantry made but a feeble resist- 


ance, and soon left.the field in disorder, but cavalry, under Richard Hamil- 
ton did some spirited and brilliant fighting. For some time they held the 
inyaders in check, and even broke some regiments of the best of Schomberg’s 
troops, often charging to the very center of the river; and had not the forces 
of Lauzun and Sarsfield been detached to guard the pass, it is probable that. 
William would have been repulsed in spite of the cowardice of the infantry. 
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But Hamilton being wounded and captured, his troops finally retired, though 
not before they had inflicted very severe loss upon their enemy, Schomberg, 

himself, being mortally wounded. The retreat of the army of James was 

covered by the cavalry and French infantry, and was by no meansas dis- 

orderly as often considered. . 

Soon after this, his cause being considered hopeless, James evacuated 
Dublin and sailed for France with his French allies. His army, however, 
did not disband, but took up quarters in Limerick and prepared to wee 
a siege. 

The evacuation of the Stuart forces of Dublin of course closed that mint 
so far as *‘Gun Money’’ was concerned. But it must be acknowledged that 
James did one thing that few abler monarchs even have succeeded in doing. 
He made money out of the war, and made his cannon and mess kettles do 
double duty. Not only did they perform their usual services, but aN paid 
his troops likewise. 

The French engineers declared before they left the country that Tineke 
could not be defended. Lauzun went so far as to state that his master — 
could take the town with roast apples. William, however did not find it so 
easy, possibly, though he may have had no roast apples. ‘The Irish army did 
what it could to repair the fortifications of the place, but before they had 
completed the works William’s army appeared before them, and after some 
few skirmishes, proceeded to lay siege to the town in form. Now one of the 
most brilliant exploits of the war occurred. Sarsfield, hearing of the ap- 
proach of all William’s artillery, took a thousand horses, and, surprising the 
gunners and guards at night, captured all the guns. 

The one unexplainable part of the adventure was that they destroyed, or 
rather burst, all the cannon they had captured. Why did they not make 
more money out of them? This is particularly mysterious, as the mint of 
Limerick was still in working order; and many coins were struck after the 
departure of James to France. 

Some of these pieces are very curious, being made, not of gun metal, but of 
pewter. Possibly the two pounds which we heard of before formed the 
nucleus round which the pewter collected. These pieces may not be con- 
sidered str ictly within the province of an article on ‘“Gun Money,” but they | 
belong to the same epoch and were produced by the same events, and do be- 
long, if not to the ‘‘Gun Money,”’ to the ‘‘necessity money,’’ as James calls it. 
The pewter resembles the modern white metal very closely, and they may_ 
have found it easier to circulate than the brass, as the ignorant possibly — 
might consider it to contain silver. The probable reason, however, is that it 
was the only coinable material they could obtain. 

After the loss of his cannon, William’s only resources were eitherto com- 
pletely blockade the place and starve the garrison into submission, or take 
the town by assault. As the season was already far advanced, and the camp 
not over healthy, he decided upon the latter expedient, and charged the > 
works. At first the resistance wasfeeble and the garrison was driven into 
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s the town where a hand to hand conflict ensued, and theiny aders were driven 
back to their old camp with great loss. Night now coming on both parties 
rested on their arms, on precisely the same ground they occupied in the 
orning, but William was much discouraged by his ill success and did not 
_ renew the attack the next morning as was expected. In this he may have 
_ been somewhat influenced by a very severe storm that came on, and made his 
army even more miserable than before; but whatever reasons governed him, 
he raised the siege and left the troops of King James in possession for a brief 
_ Period. 

~ Soon Lord Churchill (not yet His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, but 
‘i ee Baron of Sandredge) appeared upon the scene, probably in his usual 
: _ condition, with one pocket full of letters from both kings, to say nothing of 
various epistles from Louis of France asking his price for the several armies 
he commanded; while the other pocket held the love letters from the wives 
of half the English nobility. However, with all his failings, this military 
genius soon subdued the land, and the money of brass, copper and pewter be- 
came a thing of the past. | 

So my task is completed, and the coins of pots, kettles and old guns are 
; valued only in the cabinets of those of us who search among the dusty relics 
a af the ae sa that have been. 
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_ PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEWPORT, R. I., COIN AND MEDAL CLUB. 


a The Seenth regular meeting was held Tuesday, June 15, at the rooms of 
the Historical Society. Subject for discussion, the U. S. Revenian tokens. 

* The president stated that while the rebellion tokens had been admirably 
listed by Mr. Adolph Wey] of Berlin, in the Fonrobert North American cata- 
logue exhibited at a previous meeting, their best enumeration in English had 
been. by Mr. Lyman H. Low of New York, then editor of the Coin Collectors’ 
Journal, assisted by Mr. Edward Groh, who had made an exhaustive study of 
he subject. Their publications had been in that periodical, Vols. VII and 
_ -VIU, for 1882 and 1883. They divided the tokens into distinctive groups, re- 
- cognizing no less than seventy-seven types, and arranged them by states and 
Cities. The plates of these groups were shown. Quite a number of the tok- 
ens are in the collection of the Historical Society. 

The president exhibited nine of the typical tokens, and a General McClel- 
BS emtinedal of the period, Mrs. Chace twenty-two, Mr. Powel thirty-one, and 
- Miss Stevens also quite a large number. Miss Powell gave an interesting ac- 


ca 
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count of the circumstances during which the tokens were first introduced. 


Mr. Swan exhibited a bronze gilt medal of Wiiliam the Great, King of Prus- — 
sia and German Emperor, struck upon the unveiling of his statue in 1897; it q 
has yellow watered silk ribbon attached. He also showed a thaler of 1622 of ~ 
“Crazy”? Christian, Grand duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg, with legend: — 
Gottes Freundt Der Pfaffen Feindt (Friend of God, Foe of the Clergy,) and — 


read an interesting paper upon the history of the Grand duke, and having 
these coins struck from a statue of St. Liborius melted for the purpose, 
Mr. Powell showed the Canidian Ship, Colonies and Commerce token with 


English flag; and Mrs. Chace a large silver Swedish piece for indentification. 


There was presented from Dr. W. Frazer, of Dublin, his monograph entitled 
‘* Four rare medals made by William Mossop.”’ 

Dr. Storer resumed his description of Rhode Island medals. 

Nos. 11-16. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry (1785- 1819), U.S. N. Bde at 
South Kingston, R. I., and a resident of Newport. 

Obverse. Bust, to right, in naval uniform. Beneath, to left: Furst F. In- 


scription, Oliverus H. Perry, Princeps Stagno Eriense* Bxergue: Classim ¥0- | 


tam Contudit. 

Reverse. View of the battle. Legend: Viam Invenit. Virtus Aut Facit* 
Exergue: Inter Class. Ameri. |Et. Brit. Die X. Sep. |MDCCCXIII| Furst. F. 

Gold, silver, brouze, 65 mm. (Snowden, Medallic Memorials of Washington 
and National do, in Mint U.S. p. 88, No. 37; Wyatt, Memuirs of the Generals 
and Commodores, etc., p. 236-240, plate; Loubat, Medalic History of the U.S., 
p.-1 16; pli XRT 

It was at first seriously proposed to devote the whole of the medal to views 
of the battle. A letter from W. Jones, Secretary of the Navy, dated Navy 
Department, July 4, 1814, to Geo.. Harrison, Navy~Agent, Phila., ordering the 
naval medals of 1812-14, and furnished to the American Journal of Numis- 
matics, July, 1874, p. 5, by Geo. Henry Preble, runs thus: ‘‘ By the resolution 
(of Congress) the device for the medal for Captain Perry must be emblemati- 
cal of the action on Lake Erie. As it will scarcely be possible to represent 
distinctly the deeply interesting scenes of the memorable victory of Erie on 


one face of the medal, it may be well to omit the portrait of Com. Perry, and ~ 


divide the representation of the action into two prominent and distinct parts 
which mark the crisis of the battle, in the first terminating with the aban- 
donment of the Lawrence, and the passage of the hero in his gig, with his 
flag, from the ship of the Niagara. Second, the bringing up of the gun boats 
and small vessels by Capt. Elliott, and the Gubsetens breaking through the 


enemy’s line and capture of his whole fleet. Thus the entire action may be 


distinctly and beautifully represented.”’ This suggestion, however, was not 
adopted, and only the closing portion of the action was represented. 

The present.ownership of the origiual (Perry’s) in gold is unknown. Copies 
of the medal ‘in silver were conferred on each of the commissioned officers 
(both army and navy) engaged in the battle, and on the nearest male relative 


of Lt. John Brooks, of the Marine Corps, who was killed. Among the reei- 
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pients was Acting Surgeon Usher Parsons, U.S. N., of Providence, and his 
medal is now in the possession of his nephew, Mr. ‘Edwin Parsons, of New 
York. 


II. Obverse as preceding without the engraver’s name. 


Reverse also in save in minor particulars, and that the. rosette after legend 
is wanting. Bronze. 65 mm. 
_12. Medal to Perry from State of Pennsylvania. 

Obverse. Naval bust to the right. Inscription: Oliverus Hazard Perry. 
Pro Patria Vicit* Exergue. Presented, By The Government, of Pennsylvania. 

Reverse. View of the battle. Above, a hovering eagle; in its beak a band 
inscribed Victory, and the U.S. flag in its talons. Beneath, to right: Furst. 
Legend: We Have Met the Enemy, And They Are Ours.’’ Exergue: British 
Fleet on Lake Erie, Captured September 10, 1813. 

Gold, bronze, 60mm. Struck at the U.S. mint. The reverse die has been 


broken. (Fonrobert Cat., Nord-Amerika, No. 4916.) 


The original in gold is owned by Mr. O. H. Perry, of Lowell, Mass. This 
medal was not completed during Com. Perry’s life. I was informed by the 
late Mr. George C. Mason, a relative, that it was subsequently presented to 


Mrs. Perry in behalf of the Pennsylvania Legislature by Col. U. N. Irvine, 


who came to Newport for the purpose and waited upon Mrs. Perry November 
29, 1819. 

13. Medal with bust of Perry, from State of Pennsylvania to its Lake Erie 
survivors. 
- Observe as that of preceding. 

Reverse. <A laurel wreath, tied by ribbon, and flattened below. Within: 
To—— Beneath: In testimony Of His. Patriotism And Bravery, In the 


- Naval Action On, Lake Erie, September 10, 1813. Legend: We Have Met The. 


- Enemy; And They Are Ours.”’ Perry (The opening quotation marks are ab- 


sent upon the medal.) 
Gold, bronze,59mm. (Fonrobert loc. cit., No. 4917.) The present locality 
of the medal is unknown. 
14. Memorial medal of Perry from the State of egal 
Obverse. Two ships at the close of a combat, the victor bearing the ae 


ican flag at the main. Legend: ‘‘We Have Met The Enemy, And They Are 


Ours. Beneath to left: Lovett, N. Y. Exergue: Lake Erie, Sept. 10th, 1813. 
Reverse. Between cross oak and laurel branches: T’o——, By Resolution of, 


The, Kentucky, Legislature, Feb. 11th, 1860. 


- Gold, silver, bronze, brass, 40mm. (American Journal of Numismatics, IL. 
p. 96.) The locality of the gold copy is unknown. 
15. Obverse. Crossed laurel branches above, crossed palm and laurel be- 
low. Between them: Perry. 
Reverse. Spread eagle to left, with shield, laurel and arrows, within a cir- 
cle of fifteen stars.’ 
Brass, 17 mm. Edge of obverse beaded. Possibly unique. In the Storer 


 ¢ollection. 
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16. Obverse. Head, toright. Beneath, to left: Perry. 

Reverse blank. 

“White metal. Ovals 16x22 mm. In the Sisson and Barker collections. 

Dr. Storer exhibited Nos. 11, 13, 15 and an impression of 16, and read letters 
«concerning the medals from Mr. Oliver H. Perry, of Lowell, Mrs. John La 
Farge, of Newport,.and Mr. Ludlow W. Vinton, of New York, grandchildren 
.of Com. Perry, and Mr. Edwin Parsons, of New York. Mr. Swan exhibited 
Nos. 11 and 12, in bronze, and 14, in white metal. Miss Powell gave many in- 
teresting incidents relative to the biography of Commodore Perry. 

The president read a communication from Dr. R. French Stone, of Indian- 


-apolis, Ind., relative to a proposed badge for permanent use by members of 


the American Medical Association. Dr. Storer‘had been unable to attend the 
recent semi-centennial meeting of the Association at Philadelphia, and the 


letter having been addressed to him at that place had but just now been re- 


ceived. Dr. Stone writes as follows: ‘‘ If adopted, I feel: confident that the 
vast majority of our profession, especially of those who hold no official posi- 
tion in the Association and are not otherwise conspicuously known, but who 
pay their annual dues from year to year, would be very glad indeed to have 
ssome such emblem to designate their conuection with this the greatest and 
most influential national organization in the world. I also believe that we 
have thousands of other meritorious physicians and surgeons who would be- 


come members of the Association upon the adoption of the method of pro- 


fessional recognition. The objection to the selection of a permanent badge 


because some member might afterwards prove unworthy of its possession is 


one that applies to the use of insignia for any other honorable organization, 


-and it does not seem fair that ninety-nine deserving members should be de- 


prived of such distinction for fear that some one might continue to wear the 


use of permanent members of the Association. Made in the form of the an- 
cient circular shield, the protective armor of the period in which medicine 
had its origin, it has for its central feature a spear pointed red cross, opposite 
to the arms of which are the initial letters of ‘‘ Member Am. Med. Associa- 
tion,’ and it is enamelled in our national colors, red, white and blue. The 
crucial centre not only typifies the great advancement of Medicine during 
the Christian era, but was also the earliest sign and symbol of life and the 
“(Healing Art’? in ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, and among other heathen 


aan 


- badge after he had ceased to honor the emblem: 'The design, to be made of © 
enamelled gold, is for a distinctive, and inexpensive badge for the exclusive 


nations of the greatest antiquity. For these reasons it is believed that the — 


design represents the history and traditions of our profession as well as our 


national organization in the fullest sense, and that the emblem constantly — 


worn will secure to members the many social and Baten advantages re- 


sulting from this identity.” 
Dr. Storer showed a colored drawing of the proposed. padee and called at- 


tention to its elegance and good taste. He said that though he greatly disap 


proved of the present rage for society buttons and other insignia of the kind, 
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in the present instance there was much to be urged in its favor. The Ameri- 


can Medical Association had become, like the Grand Army of the Republic, 
an acknowledged power in the land. Its rules, written and unwritten, were 


_ so stringent that it was difficult for an unworthy practitioner to obtain mem- 


bership, and still more difficult for him to retain it, while there was no possi- 


bility that the influence of the Association could be used for other than 


strictly professional and worthy ends. The proposed badge, besides being a 
visible sign of union and fellowship, valued by its possessors and coveted by 
the less fortunate, might be of the greatest benefit in sudden emergencies, as 
street and railroad accidents, and thus often turn the scale in the saving of 
life. Peete? 

The president exhibited the following medals: Of the Horticultural Society 
of London, in silver, by W. Wyon, with portrait of its president. Sir Joseph 
Banks presented to Dr. David Hosack, of New York, for his exhibition of 
Indian corn in London in 1822; of the Prussian Society for the advancement 
of the Industrial Arts, in bronze, with portrait of its president, Wilhelm 
Beuth, 1827; of Maurice Cornelius Van Hall, president of the Bar of Ams- 
terdam, on his eighty-eighth year, 1856, in bronze; and the prize medal, in 


bronze, of the Academy of the Intronati at Sienna, by T. Mercandetti. 


The thanks of the club were voted to Mr. John Worthington, editor of the 
Newport Herald, for his generous interest in the objects of its organization. 
The club adjourned for the hot season, until October. 


A FOUR-DOLLAR GOLD PIECE. 


A Mysterious Coin Whose Origin Experts Can’t Tell. 


‘“‘A curiosity in the shape of a $4 gold piece was offered at the sub-treasury 
in Cincinnati,, says the Enquirer, of that city. This’ is probably the first 
time in the history of the office that a coin of that denomination was ever be- 
held by the attaches. The coin came from the Fifth National Bank, to 
which one of the depositors had taken it to find out how much it was worth. 
The tellers at the bank were unable to to decide the question, and the coin 
was sent to Uncle Sam’s employes in the federal building, but no one there 
would accept it for the treasury for its face value. eee 

Coin Teller Robert Brasher, who is a numismatist of considerable repute, 


4 as well as Teller White, who is considered one of the most expert counterfeit 


detectors in the country, and Cashier Stout, said that they had never heard 
of the government coining a piece of metal of that denomination, and that 
they would not accept it, even at its face value. The tables giving the coin- 
age of money from the earliest date up to the present time were looked up, 
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but there was no record of the government ever having coined a $4 gold piece. 
The coin that was presented was placed on the scales and was found to weigh 
108 2-10 grains, making it worth about twenty cents more than its face value. 

The description of the coin is as follows; It is almost the size ef a $5 gold 
piece. On the face around the outer edge are the words: ‘‘United States of 
America.’’ Just underneath this, in small type, are the words: ‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum.”’ In the center is a star bearing the folowing: ‘‘One stella, 400 cents.’” 
Underneath the star, in small letters, are the words: ‘‘Deo est Gloria.”? On 
the obverse side, in the center, is a head of the Goddess of Liberty. Above 
this on the outer edge are thirteen small stars. Between the stars are the 
following letters and figures: 6, G, 3,8, 7, C, 7, G, R, A, M,S. Underneath 
the head is the date—1879.”’ 


The above item has been going the rounds of the press; the coin is not a 
mysterious one by any means, as any numismatist who keeps posted in re- 
gards to our mint issues and our literature can testify. We referred the clip- 
ping to the Superintendent of the Mint, and his reply is as follows: 


THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES AT PHILADELPHIA, 
SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 


July 19, 1897. 
Geo. F. Heath, M. D., 
City of Monroe. 
Michigan. 
Sir: 


Stella or four dollar piece as described, was struck in 1879 as a pattern ora 
- proposed coin for a new denomination, but was not adopted. 

The figures between the stars are as follows: ‘6 *G@ *#.3 *S *.7 * G * R 
*« A «x M *”’’ (six grams gold, three:tenths silver, seven-tenths copper seven 
grams. ) . : 

A few were struck as specimens. They are worth on the market from $& 
to $10. I return herewith your newspaper clipping. 

Yours respectfully, 
Herman Kutz, 
_ Superintendent. 


This coin which is nearly the size of a half eagle may be further described 
as follows: 

Obverse: Head of Liberty to left with flowing hair falling below the bust 
line, on ribbon the word LIBERTY. Beneath the bust the date, 1879, and 
surrounding the inscription as given above. The thirteen stars peuween the 
initials representing the thirteen original states. F 

Reverse: A star shaped ornament fanciful bordered and ornamented, with- 
in this the inscription in four lines. ONE STELLA 400 CENTS. Immedi- 
ately surrounding the star: EPLURIBUS UNUM—DEO EST GLORIA. 
and surrounding the whole: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FOUR DOL. Diam- 
eter, 22 M. 


In reply to your letter of the 15th instant you are informed that the — 
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\, AUTOGRAPHANIA., No. 9. 


This department, began in January issue, will be continued monthly during 1897. The 


illustrations, some 300 in number, will be mainly taken from the editor’s collection. ° 


_ George. Armstrong Custer. Born at New Rumley, O., Dec. 5, 1839. An 
American soldier and Major General. Killed at Little Big Horn, Mont., June 


- 25, 1876. 


John Logan. Born in Scotland in 1748. A SM divine and lyric poet. 
Died. at London: in December, 1788. eon 


Chapies Sumner. Born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 6, 1811. A distinguished 
Statesman. U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, 1851-63 and 1869-74, with ex- 
ception of 1856-59, when he was absent from the ‘Senate. Died in. Washing- 
ton March 11, 1874. ee 


Phillips Brooks. Born at Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 1835. An Episcopal bishop 
and noted pulpitorator. Died in Boston Jan. 23, 1893. aa er 


Martin Van Buren. Born at Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782. Eight presi- 
dent of the U.S., 1837-41. Senator from N. Y., 1821-28. Governor of New 
York, 1828-29. Becretary of State under Jackson, 1829-31. Minister to Great 
Britain, 1831. Vice President, 1833-37. Died at place of birth July 24, 1862. 


Daniel Webster. Born at Salisbury, N. H., Jan. 18, 1782. A famous states- 
man, orator and lawyer. M.C. from N. H., “1813- 17; from Mass., 1823-27, U. 


'§. Senator from Mass., 1827-41. Somretary of State, 1841-43. Serr On from 


Mass. again in 1845-50. Secretary of State again in 1850-52. Died at Marsh- 
field, Mass., Oct. 24, 1852. é 


Elizabeth Bacon Custer. Widow’ of General G. A. eee eee of sey- 
eral war stories}: lives in New York City. Sa 
Roger Brooks Taney. Borni in Calvort Co., Ma., Men 17,1777. A distin- 


guished jurist. Attorney-General of the U. 5., 1831-33, ‘Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 1833. Chief J petace. Pa Sunrene Court, 1836. Died at Washing en Oot. 


12, 1864. 


William Crowhineshicld Endicott. Born at ‘Salem: Mass., in 1827. Politician 
and jurist. Secretary of yar under Cleveland, 1885-89. 


‘William Be Washburn. “Born in 1820. A noted statesman and philanthro- 
piey: seeds in 1887. me 


\ 
oe 


‘ 
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Bayard Taylor. Born at Kennett Square, Penn., Jan. 11, 1825. An Ameri- 
can poet, traveler, author, lecturer and novelist. United States Minister to: 
Germany, 1878, where he died in Berlin Dec. 19, 1878. 

! 


Sarah Pratt McLean. Born in 1858. An American author. 


Alvin P. Hovey. Born in 1821. An American soldier and statesman. Late 
Republican Governor of Indiana. 


: Alexander Pope. Bornin London May 21, 1688. A famous English poet. 
Died at Twickenham May 30, 1744. 


David Glasgow Farragut. ‘Born at Campbell’s Station, Tenn., July 5, 1801. 


_ Acelebrated Admiral of the U.S. Navy. Died at Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 
14, 1870. 


George William Curtis. Born at Providence, R. I., Feb. 24, 1824. A noted 
journalist, author, orator and publicist. Editor of Harper’s Magazine and 
Weekly. Died in Staten Island Aug. 31, 1892. 


Theodore Dwight. Born at Hartford, Conn., March 3, 1796. An American 
author. Died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1866. 


i Horace Mann. Born at Franklin, Mass., May 4, 1796. -A noted educator. 
M. C. from Mass., 1848-53. Died at Yellow Springs, O , Aug. 2, 1859. 


George Frisbie Hoar. Born at Concord, Mass., Aug. 29, 1826. An Americam 
statesman. M.-C. from Mass., 1869-77. U.S. Senator from Mass., 1877, and. 
still serving. 


George Washington Parke Custis. Bornat Mount Airy, Md., April 30, 1781. 


- An author and the adopted son of George Washington. Died in Fairfax Co., 
Va., Oct. 10, 1857. 


Daniel Edgar Sickles. Born in New York City Oct. 30, 1822. An American 


3 general and politician. Minister to Spain, 1869-73.. M. C. from York, 1893. 


teres 
Opie P. Reed. Born at Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 22, 1852. An author and 
journalist. 
Samuel Sullivan Cox. Born at Zanesville, O., Sept. 30, 1824, An Americam 


politician and diplomatist. M.C. from Ohio. 1857-65.. M. C. from New York,, 
1869-73 and 75-85. Minister to Turkey, 1885-86. M.C. New York, 1888-89. 


Died in New York Sept. 10, 1889. 


Richard W. Townshend. Born in 1840 An American lawyer and states- 
man. . M. C., etc. 
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HOOPER’S RESTRIKES. 


[JOS. HOOPER. | 


Op Coins.—Thirteen pieces of old money were recently found under the 
fluted stone pillars which for so many years have stood at the entrance of the 
‘Tremont House, Boston’s famous old hostelry. Among them was a 10 cent 
American coin with the date 1823 upon it; coppers bearing the dates of 1826, 
1822 and 1823; an English half-penny of 1815; two Spanish coins with the in- 
scription ‘‘ Georgios Jil. D. G. Rex, 1810;” a copper piece of 1802, ** Georgios 
III. Rex;’’ one sou of 1780, and a Nova Scotian coin of 1814. 


seats 

THE BANK OF FRANCE.—The Bank of Frans is guarded by soldiers, who* 
do sentry work duty outside the bank, a watch being likewise kept within its 
precincts. A former practice of protecting this bank was to get masons to 


wall up the door of the vaults in the cellar with hydraulic mortar so soonas ~ 


the money was deposited each day in these receptacles. ‘The water was then 


% 


4 


turned on, and kept running until the cellar was flooded. A burglar would — 
thus be obliged to work in a diving suit and break down a cement wall before 
he could even begin to plunder the vaults. When the bank officers arrived 


each morning the water was drawn off, the HARON torn down, and the vaults 
opened. 

The Bank of Germany, like ae other German public puildines: etn 
military guard to protect it. Ina very strongly-fortified military fortress at 


Spandau is kept the great war treasure of the Imperial government, part of 


the French indemnity, amounting to several million pounds.—Chambers 
Journal. 


ic 


BARRELS OF Monty.—‘‘ While making a tour of the continent a few years 
ago,’’ said Theodore L. Fairfax, a New York broker, ‘‘I was shown through ~ 
the Bank of France. The silver is heaped up in barrels and placed in cellars, 
resembling the spacious store house of a brewery, each barrel holding 50,000 


francs in 5-frane pieces, and. weighing about 600 pounds. There are at times 


800 barrels piled up to the very crown of the arches and rising much higher Bn 


than a man’s head. The visitor walks through a long alley of these barrels _ 
for some time until he comes to a large stone-floored apartment, wherein are — 


ee a Os 
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_ to be seen large square leaden cases. Each of these holds 20, 000 bags of 1,000 


frances each, and the whole are soldered up hermetically within the cases. 
Several of these appeared not to have been touched for years. I was told they 
were liable to remain undisturbed for 100 years longer, as they are the last of 
the bank’s resources to be dipped into. 

“The treasure in these leaden reservoirs is kept perfectly dry and free from 


_ any variation of temperature. The stairs reaching to these regions are nar- 


row, and admitting of only one person at a time ascending and descending.. 
This has been expressly contrived for protection and defense from insurgent 
mobs. In one of the treasure vaults are the precious deposits of the Roths- 
childs and other weaithy capitalists left for safety with the bank.’’—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


In Brighton the Christmas dole of Half sovereigns was distributed to 150 
persons over 74 years of age this year, who, with the exception of one man of 
102, appeared in person to receive it. The procession was headed by a woman 


_ of 97, whom eight other persons 90 years of ageor over followed. ‘There were 


55 men whose average age was 82 years and 6 months, and 95 women averaging 
82 years and 8 months. 


ze 30s 
Fox Ba ; 


Maria qehetes s effigy will now, after a century and a half, disappear from 
the Levantine dollars used in Abyssinia, as Negus Menelik II. has approved 
of the designs for a new coin submitted by two French artists. On one side 
will -be the head-of Menelik, wearing the triple tiara surmounted by the 
Greek cross; on the other the Jion of Judah, with the motto, ‘‘ Ethiopia 
stretches forth her hand to none but God.”’ 


WHAT Brecot Our Navy.—Collectors of old coins and people who are over 
three-score years old may remember the old United States 1-cent piece bear- 
ing the motto, ‘‘ Millions for Defense; Not a Penny for Tribute,’ which was 
extensively circulated early in the present century. One of the principal in- 
cidents that led to the adoption of this legend—which seems singularly out 
of place on an American coin, especially just after the United States had 
achieved its independence of Great Britain—occurred 109 years ago, when the 
United States merchant ship Dauphin, of Philadelphia, was seized near the 
Straits of Gibraltar by a warship of Algiers and her crew and passengers were 


thrown into Mussulman bondage to await an exorbitant ransom. About the 


same time the American trading vessels Maria, of Boston, and Minerva, of 
Ne ew ‘York, also were seized in the Mediterranean and their people met. a sim- 
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ilar fate, making a total of 112 American citizens in,danger. of being sold inte 
the slave marts of the East. At that time. the, United, States was without a 
single ship of war or naval officers or navy yards. ‘The cause of this unpro-- cas 
tected condition of the country was the strong opposition to apermanent — 
navy, .as well as to a standing army, and Congress resorted to the plan of eli 
ing an annual tribute to the semi- barbarous powers of North Africa, so there . 
would be no further molestation of our commerce in the Mediterranean. . 
‘Twenty-two of the prisoners were ransomed by the government for about _ 
$50,000, while the others died in captivity or were ransomed by their friends. , 
In a short time the annual tribute from the United States, amounted to over 
$1,000,000, when the ‘“‘economists”’ in Congress realized that the tribute was far 
exceeding the cost of maintaining a navy. Then the cry, ‘‘ Millions for De- 
fense; Not a Penny for Tribute,’’ was raised and did not a little toward secur- 
ing the appropriation for the first group of war vessels that made the United 
States navy famous. These were the Constitution, United States, President, 
Constellation, Congress.and Chesapeake. 
Bishop Juxon’s medal, the gold nocuee piece, given to him by KingCharles 
when he was executed, which at the Hyman Montague sale recently was sold 
for the record price of $3,750, has passed into the possession of the British 
Museum, and will be exhibited in the gold ornament room. | 


Be ah er abhteetr © — 

A Fap Party.—‘“ Yes,’’ said the young woman, ‘‘I gave my fad party, but cs 
I don’t think I will ever be so foolish again.” ey 

‘* Had party?” Te ae 

‘*Pidn’t you ever hear of one? Each guest is required to bring hisor her 
collection of stamps, or rare coins, or that sort of thing. Well, over a dozen — 
people came, but that horrid Maud Ketcham, who has just got home fromthe 
seashore, brought a string of engagement rings, and now the other girls are 
all so mad that they won’t speak to her, or.to me, either.’’—Cincinnati Tri- 
bune. 


The first coinage act passed by Congress, April 2, 1792, established the mone- 
tary system of the United States. The bases of the system were: The gold 
dollar or unit containing 24.75 and the silver dollar or unit containing 371.25 
grains of pure silver. Of the gold coins the double eagle was authorized tobe 
coined by act of March 3, 1849; eagle, half eagle and quarter eagle, April 2, 
1792; three dollar piece, February 21, 1853; one dollar, March 3, 1849. Of the 
silver coins the dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, dime and half dime, April 
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2, 1792; trade dollar, February, 12, 1873; Columbian half dollar, August 5, 1892; 


Columbian quarter dollar, March 3, 1893; twenty-cent piece, March 3, 1875; 
_three-cent piece, March 3, 1851. Of the minor coins, the five cent, nickel, 


May 16, 1866; three cent, nickel, March 3, 1865; two cent, bronze, April 22, 


1864; one cent, copper, April 2, 1792; one cent, nickel, February 21, 1857; one 


cent, bronze, April 22, 1864; half cent, copper, April 2, 1792. 

2. Gold is now coined in denominations of $2.50, $5, $10 and $20, called re- 
spectively quarter eagles, half eagles, eagles and double eagles. The present: 
silver coins are dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars and dimes. Minor coins,, 


_ five cent nickel and one cent bronze. 


Potatoes passed as currency in the west of Ireland till 1800. 


The longest time during which a note has remained outside of the Bank of 
England is11l years. It was for £25, and it is computed that the compound 
interest during that long period amounted to no less than £6,000. 


“BOS “29s 


_ Every now and then the secret service officials of the treasury receive from 
some distant bank a government note of a large denomination, made with a 
pen by an artist of infinite patience and skill. Sometimes it is a greenback 


_ of $1,000, sometimes a national bank note of $500, and during the last few 


weeks two $100 treasury notes have come in—all bearing evidence of having 
been made by the same hand, and so perfect in every detail that their defects 


can be detected only by the use of a microscope. - Between $7,000 and $8,000 of 


the results of this artist’s work have been discovered, but not the slightest. 
clew to the place or the man from whom they come. Some of the notes are 
well worn, and look as if they had been in circulation a long time; some have 
been detected in bundles of money sent in for redemption, and ‘“ the pen-and- 


ink man,”’ as they call him at the treasury, undoubtedly earns his living by 


that sort of work. 


HisTory oF A BANK NoTr.—Bank-notes have curious histories attached to 
them in the way of human comedy, tragedy and melodrama. A collector of 


2 such curiosities at Paris got hold of a five-pound Bank of England note which 


had something of a tragic interest connected with it. Some sixty odd years. 


ago, the cashier of a Liverpool merchant had received in tender for a busi- 


ness payment a Bank of England note, which he held up to the scrutiny of 
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the light, so as to make sure of its genuineness. He observed some partially 2 
indistinct red marks or words, traced on the front of the note beside the let- 
tering on the margin. Curiosity prompted him to try to decipher the words a 
so described. _With great difficulty, so faintly written were they, and so ~ 
much obliterated, the words were found to form the following sentence: “If — 
this note should fall into the hands of John Dean, of Longhill, near Carlisle, — 
he will learn thereby that his brother is languishing a prisoner at Algiers.” 4 
Mr. Dean, on being shown the note, lost no time in asking the government to ~ 
make intercession of the Dey for his brother’s freedom. It appears that for — 
eleven long years the latter had been a slave to the Dey of Algiers, and that — 
his family and relatives believed him to be dead. With a piece of wood, he 
traced in his own blood, on the bank-note, the message which was to procure — 
his release. The government aided the efforts of his brother to set him free, — 
this being accomplished on payment of a ransom to the Dey. 


_- 
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SEAL OF THE UNITED STaTEs.—The first device for a seal of the United ~ 
States was prepared under the direction of Benjamin Franklin, John Quincy. 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who had: been appointed a committee for that 


purpose July 14, 1776. Onone side of the design offered were the Goddesses — 
of Liberty and Justice, and around:them were grouped the arms of all the 
European nations; on the other were, above, the pillar of fire; below, Phar- 
aoh and his chariots overthrown in the Red sea. This design, however, wasnot — 
approved, and it was not until 1782 that a final decision in regard to the mat- 
ter was reached. In that year a committee, who had been appointed by Con- 
gress, submitted adesign drawn by William Barton, of Philadelphia, which 
on June 20 was approved and finally adopted as the Great Seal of the United 
States. The obverse of this was the device, familiar to all, of an eagle bear- 
ing on. his breast the national escutcheon, holding in his right talon an olive — 
branch, and in his left.a bunch of thirteen arrows. Above his head were 
thirteen stars surrounded by a halo of glory, and a scroll bearing the legend — 
‘““E Pluribus Unum.’’ The escutcheon was placed upon the breast of the _ 
eagle without other. support, to show that the United States of America — 
would rely mainly upon their own strength and virtue. The olive branch and 
arrows were to indicate that the powers of peace and war were vested in Con- 
gress. On the reverse side was an unfinished pyramid; above it an eye and ~ 
the words, ‘‘ Annuit Coeptis,’’ (He gives assent to the undertaking,”’) and be- 
neath it ‘‘1776—Novus Ordo Seculorum, (‘‘ A new series of ages’’). The pyra- — 
mid was: used to signify strength and duration, and was left unfinished, to E | 
indicate that the great work of building the structure of human liberty was — 
not completed. : The motto ‘‘ Annuit Coeptis” and the eye were meant to al- 
lude to the many interferences of Providence in favor of the American cause. 
‘The date of the Declaration of Independence and the words ‘Novus Ordo 
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- Seculorum” allude to the opening of a new era of human progress and free- 
dom. The thirteen bars on the shield typified the States, and the constella- 
tion of stars denoted that a new nation was to také its place among the sov- 
ereign powers of the world. After the ratitication of the constitution this. 
seal was again formally accepted September 15, 1789, and on March 2, 1799, its’ 
custody was transferred to the Secretary of State. In 1841 the old seal was. 
found to be so worn that a new one was made by order of Daniel Webster, in 
_ which, for some unknown cause, the number of arrows in the eagle’s talon 
- was reduced to six and the regular width of the stripes on the shield was. 
- altered. From its adoption half of the seal has done duty for the whole, as 
_ the reverse side has never been engraved for the purposes of the Government. 
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THE SMALLEST EUROPEAN CoIN.—An English traveler in Greece writes: It: 
is interesting to know that perhaps the smallest coin at present in use in 
Europe is the Greek lepton. It is about the same size asan Italian centesimo, 
and the way to get it is to buy something marked four lepta, give a pendare 
or Greek half-penny and wait for the change. The lepton is approximately 
about one-fifth of an English farthing, or one-twentieth of a penny. In 
- Greece there is nothing but copper money, and bank notes are issued for sums. 
of six pence upward, and a nastier little rag than the one-drachm note would 
be difficult to find. A finy, greasy, full-flavored one-pound note is iret and. 
crisp to it. 


eee ea eee 
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Says the Washington Star: W. P. Powell, United States minister to Hayti, 
in a letter to Secretary Sherman, states that a proposition is now pending 
before the chamber of deputies looking to the consolidation of the several 
- debts of the republic into one national debt, the reduction of the high rate 
of exchange, destruction of the present paper money in use and substitution 
for it of a gold currency, based on our unit of value, the American gold 
dollar. 

‘In order to a0 this,’ says Minister Powell, ‘‘the government will en- 
~ deavor to secure a loan from some of our large banking houses in the states, 
to the amount of $6,000,000. This loan, I understand, is to be negotiated by 
Mr. H. J. Leger, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from this. 
republic to the United States, such loan to pay an interest of 6 per cent. per 
& annum in gold. The present debt, with interest, amounts to nearly $26,000,-- 
~ 000. Heretofore all loans that have been obtained have come through the: 
merchants here, or else through the Bank of France, which has a branch 


here.’ 
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reproduction of rare Chinese and J apanese coins. 


R. McLOcHLAN, 55 St. neni street, Montreal, C anada, nae over 50 
ent coin catologues from 1858-1895, a 100 priced. He wants to sell. ‘ 
him as above. . i 


eiioesan s 149th. ele which occurred akon the oud of October iu 
twenty-one letters signed by Bc? Washing ne eee os Revolt 
correspondence. : ee 


a NO. DorraRt, Cairo, Egypt, has ‘exceptional facilities ‘for. obta 
supplying the ancient coins of Greece, Rome and Egypt, and ag in 
may address him as above. ; 


THE Chapmans will sell at auction the collection of Messrs. Bot 
Johnston ‘and Elwell on December 13; 540 lots.. S. H. & H. Chapm 
Pine street, aneeane bes . tary ke 4 


¥ ) Ae j : 2 r y, 
, COINS OF NAPOLEON i The legends, NAPOLEON EMPEREUR nang 


eal conferred upon him the title EMPEROR, a dignity eine to the 
imperator granted by the Roman Senate under the Republic and ne 
time of Julius Cesar, to successful generals. | - 

In 1808, Napoleon, considering his power fully established, iseuay “a deer 
by which the words EMprre FRANCAISE were substituted Upon: all ins 
those of REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. see la ] e 
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THE stock of coins of J. S. Noah, East Liverpool, Ohio, and the collection 
_ of Colonial and United States coins of an English collector, were included in 
_ Frossard’s 148th sales on Sept. 28. Lots 487. 


Own December 16 and 17, Frossard’s 150th sale will occur at the Cole Art 
Rooms, 19 East 14th St., New York City, and will comprise the John F. Bate- 
man collection of modern silver and copper coins of all countries. 1,419 lots. 


‘9 OUR contributor, Dan’1F. Howorth, is writing a series of articles: for THE 
Boy’s Own PAPER (England), ‘‘ On Coins and Coin Collecting,’’ with especial 
reference to the copper and:other coins of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Reign. 


or 


'From J.Schulmann, Amersfoort, Holland, we have received auction sale 
catalogue of the great collection of money and, medals, ancient and modern, 
of His Excellency Dr. A. Vrolik.. Sale Nov. 8. Lots No. 1790; plate IV. 


Tue J. W. Scott Co. on Oct. 21 sold at auction the collection of coins be- 
longing to F.S. Winston, Esq., of Chicago. The collection comprises Eng- 
lish gold and silver, Roman and South American copper and choice silver and 
gold of the United States. Lots 404. Catalogue of J. W. Scott & Co., 


l’t’d., 40 John Street, New York City. 


THE pBehIy statement issued by ene director of the mint shows that dur- 
ing July, 1897, the coinage executed at the United States mints amounted to 
$670,850, as follows: Gold, $377,000; silver, $260,000; minor coins, $33,850. No 
standard silver dollars were coined. It isstated, however, that there is no sig- 
- nificance in this fact, all of the mints were closed from fifteen to twenty days 

: during July for repairs to machinery and the annual overhauling, and in con- 
sequence the coinage was unusually light. In explanation of the fact that 
no.standard silver dollars were coined, it is said that the supply on hand is 


E Sufficient for all needs and further that the stock of minor coins has run very 


low. In order to meet the present and prospective demands of trade the 
- mints were occupied in coining subsidiary silver and probably would so con- 
“tinue through the month of. August. In addition, there has accumulated a 
 Jarge stock of uncurrent subsidiary silver which must be recoined as promptly 
as possible. During the month of August the large accumulation of gold 
-pullion at San Francisco, which now amounts to about $4,500,000, will be 
worked off as rapidly as the capacity of the mint will permit. The coinage 
of standard silver dollars probably will be resumed about September 1. 
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Apropos to the article on the Four dollar gold pattern piece in this issue — 
the following from a late number of ‘“Tid-Bits”’ will be interesting: | 

‘“H. Belknap, of Council Bluffs, is the owner of one of the four-dollar gold 
pieces of 1879. It is one of the kind refused at the sub-treasury at Cincinnati 
recently as being wholly unknown to the officials there, who declined to ac- 
cept it even at its bullion value. Belknap received the coin in 1880 from Col- — 
onel W. F. Sapp, who was then representing the ninth district in Congress. 
The refusal of the treasury officials to accept the coin indicates that they are 
not wide-awake numismatists, for the coin is held at much more than its bul- 
lion value at present. Colonel Sapp had only two of these coins, and paid out 


both here in 1880. One was given to Belknap in payment for tailorwork,and 
the other to a farm hand. Sapp explained the history of the pieces, andtold  __ 
the men their real value. Rae eer 

Only a few were coined, and only asmall nnmber of these passed into circu~ 
lation. The coin was the result of an attempt made a number of yearsagoto — 
recognize the metric system of weights and measures by providing a piece of 
value corresponding to the French twenty-franc piece, and was designed for 
international circulation. "The design was approved by a committee of Con-— 
gress and a bill introduced into the House providing for a metric coin for in- 
ternational use. The coin is the size of a nickel. The Liberty head is turned — 
to the left on the obverse side, with 1879, below and thirteen stars. Twenty 
sets were struck early in 1879 to be submitted to the committee. The bill for — 
the issue failed to become a law, and the coins are consequently not legal 
tender. . 


Currency for 35c. Seven Indian relics, 37¢. Twenty curiosities for 27c. Four : 
trilobites for 32c. a 
The Southern Cal. Stamp Co., Santa Ana, Cal, have books to exchange for . 
coins and American medals. Also sell:coins and medals at lowest rates. == 
Jos. M. Yate: I cannot supply the coins you wish. > 
F. A. Farner: The premium coins are all foreign and are sent with all new 
subscriptions when $1.10 is enclosed. Eugene Migel, a prominentcollectorof 


New Brunswick, N. J., has been spending the summer at Saranac Lake, N. . 
Y. William Ross, of Chaplin, Conn., has half cents in good to fine condition 
- to exchange for Hard Times tokens not in his collection, and will be glad to E 
assist any who wish to make collections, as he has many fine duplicates. _ 
Charles D. Perry states that the article on the cents of 1799, by Mr. Gray, __ 
agrees remarkably with one by Francis W. Doughty. C. A. Mathis,Green- 
wood, Neb., wants to exchange rare stamps for coins not inhiscollection. Ph. 
Whiteway, an old contributor to this magazine, sends us a prospectus of An- _ 
tiguarian Gossip, which he will begin publishing Noy. 15. It will be issued bi- 
monthly at 8s a year. Anyone interested may address him at 24 Bouviere 
street, London E. C., England. M. David, 18 Hast 112th street, New York, 
wants European coins and medals in gold and silver, and will exchange oth- 
ers for the same. Ed. A. Schloth, 280 College street, Portland, Oregon, is  _ 
disposing of his collection and has some desirable Chinese, Japanese and In- 
dian coins in gold, silver and bronze to sell. Emmett McCleary, Medicine 
Phe Kan., is informed that there is no premium on the 1894-1895 silver 
ollars. 1 


. 
W. A. Perry, Wakefield, R. I., will sell four varieties of USS: Fractional : 
: 
: 
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: 


Hard Times Tokers. or “Jackson Garis” Only 


CHAS. E. CARMAN, 
ACRA, GREENE COUNTY. N. Y, J osep h H ooper, 
Collector of U.S. Cents and Half Cents. Du- 
plicates for sale or exchange. Also minor Box 145. Porlitope, Out. 
proof sets for the current year, lic per set. Collections of Coins bought or appraised. 
—S———- | The best bank and other reference and se- 


curity given. 


T will .se -excha , = 
ill buy, sell or exchange David Harlowe, 
Milford Jenkins. Renselaerville, N. Y. 
3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. : Milwaukee, Wis. 
Duplicate Coins for sale or exchange. 
Stamps Wanted ! 3 a 


For rare U. S. postage and revenue 
stamps; will pay your prices; also rare U. S. Copper Cents. 


foreign. Ifyou want to buy or sell Se : evs 
write us for prices; unused stamps pre- pi ete ce te oe 
ae. snr eee tai & oat ing out and will sell cheap. Send now 
‘ 8 “5 St ass. and get the best. Correspondence so- 


licited. Swain & Co., 
Wanted—to buy Fractional Currency in new Box 27. Woodstock, Vt. 
ee recom ier sO odollars, Quarter | 
cagles. $3 ees and at cheem 4 ak for 
Sale orexchange anything in. vold dollars x 
rezgulir issue, also rare fractional currency. WALTER F. WEBB, 
a_i some very ‘choice silver % dollars. Some Publisher of 


World’s Fair medals and sets of tickets for 


ee. S$. WILCOX, THE MU s EU Mi. 


801-160 Washington St. Chicago, I11. Albion, N. Y. 


Wholesale and retail dealer in Specimens. 


Boston Coin Company, eo ee and Publications for 


Dealers in 3 
AMERIGAN GOINS, Geo. F. Heath, M. D., 
FRAGTIONAL GURRENGY. Numismatist, 

Catalogue giving prices we pay for Coins, 10c. | Monroe, = — (Mich: 


Send stamp for special list of selling prices. 
Your patronage solicited. 


Specialy: Ancient and Oriental Coins. 
2060 Arnold St., Boston, Mass. 


Will buy, sell or exchange. 


ESTABLISHED EUROPE-AMERIGA, 18350. 
Numismatics, Medals, Antiquities, Postage and Revenue Stamps, Philatelic, 
Scientific and Numismatic Literature, Autographs, Minerals, 
Insects, Shells, Herbs, Plants, and Curios supplied. 


_ Address book with 10,000 names of curiosities (any kind) collectors and deal- 


ers of the globe (French edition) $1.05, Books (new and old) Libraries (English 
12 var. $1 and German 6 var. $1) Sheet music 12 var. $1, musical boxes $1 to 
$100, Fountain gold pens $1.25 to $5.50, Wood roller, iron or steel skates 75c to 


$3; Magic tricks 25c to $6; Toys any king, type writing machines $3 to $100; 


money registrating machine $25 to $200; amateur printing press $2.46 to $50; 
type new and second hand, sporting goods, patents—information $1, addresses 
any kind 5 to 20 for $1; debts collected (10 per cent. commission), advertising 
—international bureau, merchandise any kind (America and Europe) retail 
and wholesale shipped to country buyers. Send your list of wants and return 
postage for my pricelists. 


Ph. Heinsberger, New York Gity, S. Y., U. 8. A. 


Larges! Stock ol Amer- 
Icon Cols In In 
World and including the 
Celebi. ted 


Collection of Private Gold, South (oan 


Gold Dollars, 
Old European Crowns, etc. 


Dealer in 


Antiquated 4 : 


Catalogve of all StampsS.....-.---.--++++++- 25¢ 
Cataiogue of U.S. Coins...» ......+--++.++-- 1uc 
Catalogue of Confederate Notes and U. s. 


a : WY TONGS « sie dotosckoace ha eeen ee 
ractional Currency tee Pa per M ONCY « a 


Buying List of Stamps...........-+.++++++- 
Buying List of U.S. Coins..........+....--- 10c 


Also all the cents and half cents in many As usual good stock to select from with 
grades of condition. Prices lower than else- prices the feature. Send for pricelist 
s Pf . F 
where. Circulars of coins and stamps free. | No. 12; it will interest you. a 


STEVENS & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
Old Money and Postage Stamps, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


LYMAN H. LOW, 


Numismatist, > 


Member of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society; the Numismatic if 
Society of London; the American Numismatic Association, etc. if Bb 


The undersigned. having retired from the management of the Coin Department of the | 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co., of which he had entire charge for upwards of eight years, begs to © 
inform his friends and the public that he will continue the business on his own account, at 
the address given below, and will give special attention to cataloguing and preparing col- | 
lections for public auctions. and to the execution of bids for Coin Auction Sales on commis- — 
sion: and he relies on his long experience and the generous support heretofore given him ~ 
by the Numismatic fraternity for a continuance of their patronage in the lines indicated. 

His dealings in coins will be confined to the more valuable classes and his extensive con-_ 
nections both here and abroad afford him unexcelled facilities for procuring, or order. the — 
most desirable specimens. He also offers his services as an expert in appraising cabinets — 
etc. (Established, 1879.) Sey 


LYMAN H. LOW, 36 West 129st St, NEW YORK. 


Wm. Von Bergen, (RGA filam LEER 


Of Celebrities of all nations. 
SEND * FOR « PRICE «+ LISTS 


Pare Ooms a mG WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 


Dealer in 


Stamps 
P 2 Ed Rrossard 
89 Court St., Boston, Mass. 108 E. 14th St., 
New York. 
Nutmismatist and 
Send me alist of what you want to Agoh ee 
buy, or what you have forsale, and I renaco ogist. 


will give you my figures. Fine U.S. Foreign and American 
coins for sale. Collection of coins, 
medals, antiquities, etc.; also dupli- 
7 editien 1897, book, rare coins of Am- | Cates from collections, catalogued for 
erica, Canada, etc., now ready. Price| auction sales. Orders for all N. Y. 
one dollar. and Phila. sales carefully executed. 


WM. H. WARNER & BRO., 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


Designers and Manufacturing Medalists. 


424 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Medals struck in all metals, for all purposes, 


FIRST-CLASS WORK: GUARANTEED 


Nore.—We will forward to any collector of coins and medals throughout 
the United States and Canada a copy of our illustrated medal catalogue pub- . 


lished by us in April, 1892, free of cost. 


HERBERT E. MOREY, 


Wholesale and retail 
dealer in 


td 
Frevican Goins, Medals and Paver Momey Nay Money 1M) 


Importer of Ancient aud Foreign 
Coins and Medals. 


Send 25ct. for 4th annual catalogue of 40 pp 
und quarterlies as issued. 


HERBERT E. MOREY, 
31 Exchange St., Room 1. Boston, Mass. 


Too much 
money gener- 
ally goes into 


Clarence Mathis, you buy. Your 


; GREENWOOD, NEB. tailor should 

Collector of Copper Coins. |be content with a moder- 

1) iplicates for sale or exchaize. Wartokens ate profit. WE ARE—or we 
a id store cards, 1863-64, to exchange for same, 


©: other coins and medals not in my collec- wouldn't be offering the 
is swellest of made-to-measure 


For Sale 1 Suits for 
l have for sale 100 extremely fine to $I to $ O 
untouched cents that dates from 17938 5 e nf 
to 1857, the larger part of them are fit i i 
10 grace any cabinet in the world.| Our stock of fine fabrics is 
send for new list. remarkably varied. Wearing 
A. E. Marks, - Woodfords, Me. | quality is assured by the care 
and thoroughness of our tailor 
On Sale:--4,000 Coins, Medals, . 
Tokens, etc., of all countries : iia tae ; 
at low prices. Send 12c. (stamps) for parties ae , ss cesteeh i O58 Sa 
catalogue to cessfully carried on as in Chi- 


A. H. Baldwin, 212 Eglinton road | cago. 


Plumshead, London, England. Samples sent on application. 


Chas. S. Wilcox, 162 Washington St., 
Chicago, I11s. 


Wanted to buy Gold Dollars, and 
Quarter Eagles; 1875 and 1876 $3.00, 
Gold Eagle 1798 over 97, 16 stars. I 
have for sale or exchange any date de- 
sired in $1.00 Gold; a fine assortment 


pow aN UE ARTE] 
TELE 
of U.S. Silver in good to uncirculated 
c‘ondition, and many varieties in 
Fractional Currency. 


Cor. Clark & Adams—Chicago, 


When writing to advertisers mention Branches in all principal cities. 


this magazine. 


| 


the clothing — 


work. Transactions with 


Daal 4 a ~ tad) eh i 


een 
ee yh en 


t 
wok 
a ie — 4 
~ Lon RON ga aw ; 
ee Tee «Cee oe eee eee 


ioe Vv. fine 1839 Silly head cent for strictly fine cent of 1877, 15 
. K. Carman, eae AY. 


t 


Be Aviertcan and foreign coins for (adian relics. Wish to buy 
If cents. W. /O. Emery, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


y. 


—To ait a poalltorgia $50 gold slug in fine condition. Write me 
and vO Na J. L. Shanar, — Pa. 


haaient ek: coins in extra fine condition if for sale cheap. 
COX, , 80 ac osnaton St., Chicago, Ill. 


l —Coins ns, Pei niby. arms and curios in eral Also correspondence 
and Cossitt geneology desired. F. B. Stebbins, Adrain, Mich. 


Pec hundred duplicates, Foreign silver and copper coins 
ind 19th centuries, or for sale at auction prices. Correspondence 
C AN Framingham, Mass. ° 


PE ancic red, green, purple, blue, yellow, white, gold, and silver 
can be made for 10c. Receipts for all the above for any coin 

eral B. Roberts, Weymouth, Medina Co., Ohio. — 

} 


pr cibudents for mutual benefit with all interested in priced 
oins. I have pl the Snes: ones priced and at ate since 


Fe eos--otanitiian stamps. I have the following uncan- 
an stamps that I offer to sell for cash or exchange for U.S. coin 
rrency and medals: 200 3ct; 200 4ct; 21 5ct; 10 8ct; 15 10ct; 46 
50ct. Also a collection of es stamps that will catalogue $25 


ee, A. N. A. 301, West Branch, Ia, 


‘| GETTY RESEARCH INSTITU 


Te eal | | i NM if 


3 3125 01584 8126 
Dee CLF EN LRT cere 


nge sameas above. State what you have to exchange, with 


